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Editorial Notes 


sistent rumors and factual experiences have 

turned my thoughts to the exciting days in the 
early nineteen hundreds when I was one of the boys 
in Harry E. Goodhue’s studio and shop in Cambridge. 
The world was at peace then, and the future looked 
particularly rosy and sublime to a young artist who 
was intensely happy in his work. 

It required but a short time, however, before | 
knew that all was not as it should be in the craft, and 
I realized what the word “competition” meant. 
Stocks of designs were made and jobs were lost to 
foreign competitors or cheap American bidders. What 
bitter disappointment I experienced in seeing de- 
signs, upon which I had worked with such meticulous 
care and effort, tucked away in a cabinet to gather 
dust during the years that followed. 

In those days, designs were to be had for the asking, 
as indeed they are today, and firms advertised that 
fact. As a result glassmen wasted thousands of dol- 
lars every year, and there seemed to be no way to 
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eliminate this waste. I had heard of the Ornamental 
Glass Manufacturers Association and had seen copies 
of its Bulletin, but it seemed to be no check on ruinous 
competition. 

Free and open competition is a healthy sign in any 
enterprise including stained glass. But the vicious 
practice of price-cutting and trading in inferior work- 
manship and superficial merit, because the purchasers 
cannot judge quality, will never benefit our craft. 

oday I am questioning the value of our Associa- 
tion in view of the fact that the evil of unethical 
competition still persists. What has the Association 
accomplished? Our magazine is, of course, a notable 
achievement, and many benefits have been afforded 
members by the Association. For my part, member- 
ship has meant delightful acquaintances with fellow 
craftsmen with an opportunity to talk over problems 
and difficulties. But certainly the Stained Glass 
Association should mean more than good fellowship, 
precious as we all know the value of friendship. 

Have we a unified objective? Are we as an organiza- 
tion concerned with the creation of beautiful stained 
glass, or is our aim to make money first and foremost? 
If we are to survive as individual studios and shops, 
it is necessary to work at a profit, but the vicious 
practice which has become so common of offering 
full-colored medallion windows for the price of simple 
dignified quarry windows, with an occasional color 
spot, can only end in disaster. It is not possible for 
any craftsman to do good honest work under such 
conditions. 

I can well recall how in the early days my boss 
sputtered and fumed because foreign competitors 
were given commissions because of low prices. They 
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were, in fact, in a position to quote low prices due to 
the Hiderences in labor costs. Today, however, foreign 
competition is largely eliminated. Yet, prices hat 
are quoted now by American firms are appreciably 
lower than the lowest ever submitted by European 
competitors. A continuance of this sort of competi- 
tion will inevitably lead to financial ruin, but, more 
than that, will prove a detriment to our further ar- 
tistic growth. To be sure, we are all in the business of 
selling windows, but we should strive for sound busi- 
ness ethics and steer a safe and sane course. 

The Association will do a great service to the craft 
if it squarely faces and solves the problem of unfair 
competition. With the unnecessary waste from the 
multitudes of ““unexecuted designs” eliminated, the 
craft will move a long step nearer its goal of making 
stained glass a great art in America. 

Wace 


Traditionalism and Modernism 


NICOLA D’ ASCENZO 


Be of a progressive turn of mind, and having a 


liking for the new, in all forms of human ex- 

pression, I find myself very much interested 
and intrigued (if I may, with no apology, borrow a 
word from our last president) in our present presi- 
dent’s “encyclical,” in the winter number of SrarInED 
Grass, under the caption of Editorial Notes. 

As to Mr. James Sheldon, far be it from me to mini- 
mize his real appreciation and interest in our craft, 
but he is handing our association a man-sized job 
when he suggests, — “that we educate the architect 
and clergy and layman so they may know what a 
good stained glass window is and what the essential 
qualities are that make it good.” Considering the 
fact that it takes the best part of a lifetime for most 
craftsmen to fully understand this medium and to 
therefore know their craft, it would seem indeed quite 
an impossible task to so educate the public, our future 
clients, on, “What the essential qualities are that 
make it good.” We forget that it is not through 
clever formulas that windows are created. The onl 
way to properly appreciate windows would be for 
one to work out his formulas or ideas in the actual 
making of windows and see their designs develop 
into cartoons and finally into windows. Learning by 
trial and error, and through bitter surprise, what can 
and cannot be done is rather costly, to say the least. 
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No matter how simple we make catch phrases in 
our talks and articles, such as, “dancing light,” 

“liquid rainbow,” or any other unique phraseology, 
we fail to realize chat we are speaking a new language 
scarcely understood by even the “annointed we. 
At best, most lectures are but a form of agreeable 
pastime at tea parties, especially for ladies who are 
fortunate in not having to do their housework. | 
earnestly object to any culture administered in con- 
centrated pills for the doubtful enlightenment of the 
public. They may look the wiser, but they are little 
or no better informed than etter and how could 
they be otherwise, when the lecture was on a subject 
entirely out of their life’s interest. I am frank to say 
that I have wasted many an hour listening to fine 
lectures delivered by very scholarly people on sub- 
jects totally out of my scope of understanding. Fur- 
thermore, you may, for instance, advertise windows 
to the as degree, but though your efforts would rival 
even “cigarettes”? or “soup’’ you would never make 
the public stained glass conscious. Why? First of all 
it is expensive for the public to indulge in the experi- 
ment, as compared to the price of soup or cigarettes. 
Then, my good reader, it is an art with a capital A, 
that les to do with a tradition imbued with sentiment 
and religion, and until a real re- awakening of the 
spiritualizing forces is again to the fore in modern 
civilization, which will lead us, at least partly out 
of chaos and back to simple life, ready to make sacri- 
fices for an ideal. Here of late we have been prone to 
pass on to the house of God the crumbs from our 
banquet tables (which is responsible for the cheap 
and tawdry embellishments in most of our churches), 
while riding to them in limousines, and complaining 
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that the wonderful art of the Middle Ages is a dream 
of the past. 

Rev. Couturier * knows that “Archeology and 
Commercialism”’ will always be with us; it has always 
been with us. One has but to go to Chartres and see 
what took place in the impeccable Middle Ages; look 
at the South Transept clerestory windows, toward 
the Chancel, and if anyone can match their daring 
today it could only be for an institution of the blind. 
Could anyone be so commercially minded at the 

resent time, as to sell any community a series of 
larger-than- Re standing-figure windows, executed 
from the same cartoon, and only changing the color 
of some of the clothing and of their whiskers, — even 
going so far as to use the same symbols? 

As to archeology, well, what source would we start 
from? Who would dare, — other than an Epstein, — 
to change the character of both Deity and saints 
without getting literally “socked on the bean.”’ Even 
the Rev. Couturier himself would do it, I am sure, 
and with an ax. To quote from the Reverend Father 
— ‘The present-day work is without originality, 
without freshness, without value,”’ and last and most 
important of all, “without soul.” This last is the real 
trouble, and in most instances he is perfectly right. 
That is without doubt the real trouble, but I wonder 
whether this is not a reflex of the times, which has 
crept into the sanctity of some of the churches and 
studios. 

To quote further from your article that “our re- 
ligious architecture 1s so woefully backward as com- 
pared with industrial and civil architecture, does not 


* “Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Timidity,’’ by the Reverend M. A. Cou- 
turier, O.P. Liturgical Arts, October 1940. 
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enter into the life of today, etc.”’ | wonder if we really 
understand the fundamental functions of architecture 
when we condemn it so readily. Is it not the primary 
thought in architecture to be functional, and to 
symbolize the usages of the building to the eaten 
Is it not the outer shell of orderly performances 
within? The reason the industrial architecture of 
today has made progressive changes is because it has 
adopted itself to the new production within, hence 
we have a dominant difference between the steel 
plant, as compared with other forms of industrial 
pursuits. 

I fully agree with the editor that “Stained glass 1 is 
after all the handmaid of Architecture, and is sub- 
servient to it.’ But do we not forget that church 
architecture is the handmaid of religion, and that 
it is dominated by it in its architectural form, and 
naturally it would be inappropriate to use a modern- 
istic setting and design, in a traditional setting, de- 
signed and adapted to the traditional religious func- 
tions within and which must be reflected by its 
exterior as well. 

Reverend Couturier’s last paragraph 1s somewhat 
fantastic in its recommendations to the public, 1e., 
not to demand “traditional medallion windows or 
copies of ancient glass at cheap prices.’’ From this, 
must we deduct that the objection is not style or 
kind, but price? So much for the client, but the archi- 
tect is told what to do also, 1.e., ““ build modern Ameri- 
can churches devoid of archeological forms.”’ In other 
words the architect should adopt new forms, modern 
in their conception. He must cast to the four winds 
the Cruciform plan, together with its many symbol- 
cal meanings, etc., as has been done in many places 
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in Europe, with disastrous results in the edifice as a 
whole from every point of view. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to create something new and startling, 
provided we are willing to ignore all the traditions, 
and speak a new and unintelligible language, not even 
remotely understood by its creator. 

Art is but a carrying-on process; worth-while prog- 
ress in evolution is slow. The architecture of a church 
can only change if the functional forms and beliefs 
of religion change. The Christian religion is a stabi- 
lizing force which up to the present time has yet to 
change its thesis. Crystallized from its beginning, 
and even though sending off branches of many varie- 
ties, yet the dominant ideals and aspiration of its 
Mother Church remains mountainlike, unmoveable. 
To create a building “devoid of archeological forms”’ 
would rob it of its soul, of its life, of its meaning, and 
to adorn it, in no-matter-what new artistic expres- 
sion, whether or not in the spirit of modern America, 
would be hanging meaningless jewelry on a skeleton. 

For my part, we can only make a “vital contribu- 
tion to the civilization of our time,” by respecting 
tradition first, and trying in our own way to create 
new beauties within traditionally adopted and sig- 
nificantly understood forms. 


Cathedral Windows 


I saw the eerie green of caves of Ice. 

I watched an opal’s ever-changing hue. 

I found the rainbow colors that imbue 

A secret grove where fairy flowers entice. 

I woke in misty dawn, that in a trice 

Was glowing glory as the sun burst through. 
I swam in Capri’s cave of silver blue. 

Yet all these magic tones could not suffice 


To tell the ecstasy of jewelled panes 

Where colors call in trumpet sounds of light 

That rout the ancient darkness of the fanes 

With poignancy above all earth’s delight — 

Ah, more than heart can hold; as though one tried 


To open Heaven’s gate and step inside. 
Vibe Eugenia Shepperd 


Design tor a Stained Glass Craftsman’s 


Shop 


HE School of Architecture of the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology believes in teaching 

the basic principles of Architecture rather than 

the details of practice but it does like to have its 

students feel that their problems have a sense of ac- 
tuality and a real place in current life. 

It was in this spirit that a group of students in the 
third year of Design were recently given the problem 
of ““A Craftsman’s Shop.” The class visited the Con- 
nick Studios before making their first sketches and 
had a most interesting time studying the development 
of the work there. 

The requirements of the program given as a guide 
in the design of the new building were, briefly: 


PUBLIC AND ADMINISTRATION 
Office, 4oo sq. ft. 
Exhibition Room, 1250 sq. ft. This is a long room with a large 
display window at the westerly end. 
DeEsIGN 
Designer’s Private Studio, 220 sq. ft. Library, 200 sq. ft. 
Drafting Room, 900 sq. ft., including a dark room for the pho- 
tographer. 
CRAFT 
Glass Cutting Room, 700 sq. ft., connected with the Glass Store 
Room, 900 sq. ft. 
Painting Room, Soo sq. ft. Firing Room, 160 sq. ft. 
Glazing Room, 750 sq. ft. Cementing Room, 120 sq. ft. also used 
as a 
PackING AND SHippiInc Room 
Coat lockers; and toilets for men and women. 
Freight elevator service, a large store room and the heating plant. 
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One of the most successful designs is reproduced 
here. Another will be presented in the next issue. 
This one, by Mr. Alexander, groups the elements of 
the shop about a large display room extending through 
the two stories of the building. The main entrance 
on the front leads to a lobby. The Designer’s Private 
Studio and the Library are on the right with a private 
stair to the Drafting Room directly above. To the 
left is the Office and directly ahead the entrance to the 
Display Room. At the rear is the service elevator with 
the Cementing and Shipping Rooms and a Recreation 
Room for the employees, with a small kitchen. This 
room may also be used 1n connection with exhibitions 
and receptions held in the Display Room. This lower 
Hoor is completed by locker and toilet rooms and a 
small packing space. The crafts are grouped on the 
second floor. Process is from the Drafting Room to 
the Glass Cutting Room on the front, then back to 
the Painting, Firing and Glazing Rooms on the rear. 
The glass is then dropped to the first floor for ex- 
hibition, photographed and shipped. 

The exterior represents the effort of the student to 
express in a direct, interesting manner, with simple 
materials, the practical and esthetic interests of such 
a shop. He emphasizes the entrance, lights the various 
elements appropriately and dramatizes the great dis- 
play window at the west which 1s so distinguishing. 

The students all enjoyed working on the problem 
and gaining some acquaintance with this great craft. 
All are very grateful to everyone in the Connick 
Studio for their interest and help in the development 
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Studio Angelico, Siena Heights College 


HERE had always been fifteen slender Gothic 

windows in the chapel corridor. They had 

been so shy behind lace curtains all these years 
that it had been quite necessary to “discover” them. 
One day, while the curtains were being laundered, 
they were discovered. From that day forth they were 
destined for stained glass. 

Simultaneous with the discovery and the glass 
plan, as coincidence arranged, a venerable glassman 
came to call. His request was unique. In view of his 
advancing years, he wished to make our studios the 
repository of his art, the place where he could leave 
to posterity the special methods of his craftsmanship. 
Quite compatible with the studio policy of meeting 
home needs with home industry this seemed, even 
as 1t appeared to be the golden opportunity to have 
the windows made on the campus under the direction 
of a master-craftsman. 

One of the studios became the glass shop over- 
night. A ton of glass in a ton of crates was moved in, 
sorted, implements gathered, and the paper work 
began. All this was a new delight to the student- 
artists. Before long the girls — and sisters — were 
coaxing to help, asking questions about the craft, and 
devouring literature on stained glass. Mr. Connick’s 
Adventures in Light and Color came to us at this time. 
It nurtured the healthiest conflict that this studio has 
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ever suffered. It shattered our faith in the orthodoxy 
of the new craft we were learning. It quickened our 
research to a pace that outstripped our instruction. 

Most of us had worked in enough other materials 
to regard with qualms the lace-like fabrications of 
bronze into which bits of glass were to be soldered. 
We computed that the window must be triple its 
necessary weight, and wondered. Even while we yet 
labored against failing confidence, our director’s 
health, never too good, failed and he had to abandon 
the work. 

The Glass Shop was closed and the windows gave 
us guilty stares of frosted blankness — storm glass 
had been set in to pacify the impatient or as a gesture 
of progress. I had begun mentally to convert the idle 
shop into a bindery or something vital when word 
came to me that 7 was to finish the windows — finish 
from a disastrous start and install fifteen windows 
between nine and seven feet high. If there were ad- 
ventures in light and color, they had to begin for me 
then. So it was that this fool rushed, rather was 
thrust, in where the angels of light and color tread 
so fearfully, and other brave fools happily joined in 
the folly. 

Adé de Béthune, who had come to the studios to 
help with other work, gave us the first start along the 
better way and simplified the methods of design for 
glass to fit our problem. The windows here repre- 
sented were designed by her at this time and executed 
by teen-age girls and their teachers during the follow- 
ing year. Five such windows have been installed to 
date. 

The series, placed in a corridor approach to Holy 
Rosary Chapel, fittingly represents the fifteen mys- 
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WINDOWS IN CHAPEL CORRIDOR 
SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


— WHERE ANGELS* FEAR TO TREAD! 


teries of the Rosary. There is a devotion in the Do- 
minican family circle which ascribes to each of the 
fifteen Dominican saints the virtue typical to some 
one of the mysteries. So it is that we place the large 
figure of each saint above the corresponding subject 
of contemplation: St. Catherine of Siena, crowned 
and bearing the Papal crown of her soheiteds and 
the mystery of Christ’s Crowning; St. Catherine de 
Ricci with the stigmata of compassion and the mys- 
tery of Christ’s Self-Compassion in the Garden. 
Since we had no choice about our materials we 
could only resolve to use what we had as inoften- 
sively as possible. The came sections had to be rigid 
copper and our palate was a limited range of opal- 
escent — made many years ago at a plant long de- 
ceased. The marbleized scraps were packed with shud- 
ders for the vanishing soda-fountains and the ghosts 
of broken hallway windows of our childhood. We 
planned bold mosaics of plain colors and squeezed 
all the joy we could out of the limited action of the 
stuff in light. A little rose window of real glass — 
deep, living colors — is growing in the shop these 
days and I confess my misgivings about the amount 
of enthusiasm the experience 1s stealing from the task 
of ten more ventures with the glass we have. 
Confession of such amateur experiences at the 
knees of master-craftsmen may be good for the soul 
but let the craftsmen be indulgent if the fools admit 
gratitude for the “rush” that landed them in terri- 
tory treaded fearfully by the angels, Light and Color. 


Women in Stained Glass 
(Continued) 


UR innocent little excursion into regions dis- 

() tinguished by women stained glass artists and 

craftsmen has developed material that threat- 

ens to reach alarming proportions in our small maga- 
zine. 

There seems to be no end to the number of talented 
women who are or have been interested in stained 
glass as an artist’s medium. Their story is securely 
woven into the pattern of our history. 

The name of Katharine Lamb (Mrs. Katharine 
Lamb Tait) bears implications of rich association 
with American glass traditions. The old firm of J. and 
R. Lamb was founded by her grandfather, Joseph 
Lamb and his brother Richard in 1857. Her father, 
Charles R. Lamb, was head of the studios for most of 
his life, and her mother was Ella Condie Lamb, the 
well-known portrait painter and designer, so she was 
literally brought up in a studio, — in two studios, in 
fact. Her home was at her mother’s, and she ran in 
and out of the shops on lower Sixth Avenue as long 
back as she can remember. 

Naturally, she went to art school as soon as she was 
able, starting at the National Academy of Design, 
but soon moving over to the Art Students’ League, 
where she stayed, off and on, for four years. She stud- 
ied design at the Cooper Union Art School for several 
more years and, later, taught the Decorative Design 
class there for four years. 

Besides this, she has traveled abroad, studied at 
Colarossi’s in Paris, and in all the museums and ca- 
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WINDOW DEVOTED TO NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
BY KATHERINE LAMB 
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thedrals she could get to in England, France and 
Italy. 

She has had a wide experience, not only in stained 
a but also in mosaic, carved wood, stone, and 
oil paint. 

Marriage and babies considerably interfered with 
her career, but, after getting her four children in 
school, ate went back to the studios where, with 
her booker Karl Barre Lamb, she has been work- 
ing at a more modern approach to the medium of 
glass. 

Among the great many works to her credit we can 
mention only the “Arts and Crafts” window in the 
Newark Museum of Art; the “Negro Spirituals”’ 
windew at the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; one in 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta; the win- 
dows in Rionda Chapel, Alpine, New Jersey; a nave 
window in All Souls’ Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C.; and one in the Puget Sound Navy YardChapel, 
Bremerton, Washington. 

Willemina V. Ogtrop has had an ever-changing and 
adventurous life. Much of her art education was 
gained in the academies of Amsterdam. After that 
she travelled about the world for five years, studying 
many things, including Oriental mosaics and ancient 
European stained glass. 

The following years were devoted to the difficult 
task of raising a large family, and working in art at 
the same time. She is now promoted to the rank of 
grandmother, and can devote herself mainly to the 
service of art, especially in the field of stained glass, 
which appeals to her more than any other ted 
Her last study trip to Europe was in 1937 when she 
was impressed by the tremendous range between the 
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glory of the old French glass and the ultra-modern 
windows of Germany and The Netherlands. 

She has contributed greatly to the designing and 
painting of a series of windows for the Army Chapel 
in the Presidio of San Francisco, and to the Captain 
Robert Dollar window in San Rafael, California, which 
were designed and made by the Cummings Studios. 

Mrs. Gertrude Metcalf modestly claims to be only 
an assistant to her husband, Robert Metcalf, but her 
assistance includes a generous helping of cutting, 
research, lecturing and even setting glass. 

She studied at the School of Industrial Art in 
Philadelphia and the School of Fine and Applied Art 
in New York. 

In 1923 she went to work for J. M. Kase in Read- 
ing, where she met Metcalf. Three years later, after a 
stained glass romance, they were married. 

While the Metcalfs were photographing ancient 
windows in Europe, her work was mostly confined to 
keeping records of the pictures. She did assist in tak- 
ing the pictures at times, but she found the hazards of 
going up in the high places of the cathedrals too 
tempting, and was only too glad to let Mr. Metcalf 
take the pictures while she flattened herself against 
the wall to resist that desire to jump off. Once she 
thinks she came very near to it, for she was suddenly 
aware that her records had slipped out of her hands 
and were fluttering down on a Mass. 

At present she is working at the Dayton Art 
Institute, putting their collection into shape, and 
“assisting’’ in the stained glass studio which is in- 
corporated in the Institute. 

Her two sons, aged seven and fifteen, help to keep 
her busy. 
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Frances Van Arsdale Skinner is another of the 
married group with wide and varied experience. She 
studied at the Rochester Atheneum with Frank Von 
Der Lanken and Herman J. Butler, gained a first- 
hand appreciation of mediaeval craftsmanship in the 
cathedrals and museums of Europe, and worked in 
glass and other mediums in Rochester, Cleveland and 
in Boston with Connick. She is an all round designer 
and craftsman in painting, woodcarving and textiles 
as well as in stained glass, and her experience is 
exercised to good purpose as Chairman of the Jury for 
the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston. She en- 
courages enthusiastic groups at the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association toward an apprecia- 
tion of the color and light of stained glass. 

She also has a son, seventeen years old. 

Miss Fivian, one of her talented students in the 
classes at the Y.W.C.A., is developing marked ability 
in making colorful little medallions in fanciful themes. 

For years there has been a notable stream of 
women glass workers flowing through Mr. Connick’s 
studio. There were Miss Lynch and Miss Rogers, now 
married; and Marie Plumb, now Mrs. Cleveland, — 
who was also at Burnham’s. And Miss Scott who re- 
turned to Minneapolis, — Miss Williams who went 
back to Canada (we'll hear more of her later), and 
Erica Karawina who became Mrs. Sidney C. T. 
Hsiao. She was born in Germany, studied in France 
and with the Boston sculptor, Frederick W. Allen. 
She, too, had worked in Burnham’s studio as well as 
Connick’s, and she is now carving wood while she 
waits for the opportunity to go to China to live. There 
she intends to experiment with glass again, perhaps 
for homes and schools and in other decorative ways 
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related to teakwood and wrought-iron moongates 
and the lacelike grills that abound in ancient and 
modern Chinese architecture. 

Adé de Béthune is another of the Connick alumni. 
She had won Mr. Connick’s prize for a stained glass 
design at the National Academy of Design in New 
York, and came to his studio to execute it in glass. 

She was born at Brussels the year the World War 
began, and came to this country with her family in 
1928. 

Her strong and simple designs of the saints have for 
years enriched the pages of The Catholic Worker and 
many other ecclesiastical publications, and she has 
written and illustrated several books for children and 
grownups. 

She also does wood carving, mural and fresco paint- 
ing and delights in helping the Sisters and students 
of religious schools and colleges to decorate their halls 
and chapels. 

She played an important part in the building and 
decoration of Saint Paulinus’, Father Lonergan’s 
home-made church at Clairton, Pennsylvania. There 
are murals, stations of the cross, statues and stained 
glass. Hope Hawthorne, a companion of her student 
days, collaborated with her on the large rose win- 
dow. 

For several years Miss de Béthune has been living 
and working on the second floor of John Stevens’ 
ancient stone-carving shop at Newport, Rhode 
Island, teaching art, the while, at the Portsmouth 
Priory School. 

All season we have been hearing reports of Alice 
Laughlin’s exhibition of stained glass panels that 
have been on tour and exhibited in the art museums 
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WINDOW IN SAINT PAULINUS CHURCH 


SYLVANIA 
BY ADE DE BETHUNE, AND HOPE HAWTHORNE 


CLAIRTON, PENN 
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of Houston, Dallas, Denver and other cities in the 
West and South. 

They had been shown in New York and Boston 
before that. Some of them are related to traditional 
forms while others have quite a modern approach. 

Miss Laughlin was born in Pittsburgh and now 
divides her time between New York and Gloucester. 
She paints murals, makes woodcuts and she designed 
the windows for Marion Carstairs’ picturesque 
Chapel on Whale Cay in the Bahamas. 

Several of the Catholic colleges are becoming in- 
terested in the actual practice of stained glass for 
their art teachers and students. 

You will remember that Sister Marie Rosaire of 
Saint Mary’s Col lege, Notre Dame, Indiana, told us 
of their brave experiences in glass, last summer.” 

Adé de Bethune helped them; and in this issue we 
find her helping Sister Helene and her group with 
their windows at Siena Heights College, Adrian. 

You have enjoyed Miss E. Eugenia Shepperd’s 
poems in STAINED Giass, but did you know that she 
had made several interesting medallions in Mr. 
Connick’s studio? 

Surely we shall not soon forget Mrs. Willet’s 
“Three Little Fishes”, made for the enlightenment 
of her children, and reproduced in SraineD GLass 
last summer. 

And still we have our Canadian sisters and groups 
in England and Ireland to tell about. Regretfully we 
postpone their story till a later issue. 

OnE -.5: 
* “We Make Stained Glass Windows.” By Sister Marie Rosaire, C.S.C. 


SrarneD Grass, Summer, 1940. 


(To be continued) 


All Stained Glass Men Think Alike 


HE problem of unlimited competition 1s, by no 

means, new, but a fresh and glaring example 

of this evil is causing considerable agitation 
among Association members; — and no wonder! 
Here’s the story. 

An architectural firm invited glass men of unknown 
number to compete for the stained glass in a church 
now building. 

The members of that firm sent each competitor 
prints showing the sizes and shapes of all typical 
openings, with elaborate drawings indicating the 
character of the work, the type and size of figure and 
medallion compositions. 

They asked for two representative sketches in color 
at a scale of not less than three-quarter inches to the 
foot. They wrote detailed specifications calling for 
imported antique glass in all figures and medallions, 
and domestic antique in conjunction with imported 
in all the other parts. 

They said the “color effects’? must be obtained by 
the glass itself and no enamel color could be applied. 
All ornament should be of the Gothic style. Some 
windows were to have two light mattings and two 
fires, and others one matting and one fire. They even 
regulated sizes of leads and reinforcing bars, limited 
the sizes of sections, and specified “best grade” 
putty. 
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In other words, they left very little to the imagina- 
tion, the ingenuity, or the integrity of the craftsmen. 

Perhaps they thought they had stuffed every rat 
hole through which the crooked craftsmen might 
escape, but, just to make sure, they called for a sam- 
ple unit of actual glass before signing a contract. To 
be shown where? We don’t know. Perhaps in the 
architect’s office. 

At least twelve glass men responded with their two 
sketches. (Someone has to pay for those twenty-four 
designs.) 

The estimates ranged from five thousand dollars to 
thirteen thousand four hundred dollars; on the same 
exact fool-proof specifications, mind you! 

Who got the job? The five-thousand-dollar man. 

What is the job worth? Our mental processes may 
be quietly disintegrating, but we figure it thirty 
thousand dollars at the least. 

And to cap the climax, we are told that only two of 
the craftsmen were given the vital information that 
the priest had definitely set the limitation for glass at 
five thousand dollars, before the competition opened. 

What would the American Institute of Architects 
think of that? 


Qo Ja Se 


Zi 


Publicity and Ethics 


istincr rumblings are heard from the direc- 
1) tions of the Publicity and the Ethics Com- 

mittees, and it is reliably predicted that these 
reverberations will soon actuate violent eruption. 

The Publicity Committee's program for the Beaux 
Arts project is completed, but a full report cannot 
yet be released. Happily the prize money was over- 
subscribed. The committee is deeply touched and 
greatly encouraged. They now have a margin with 
which to continue their work. 

Ideas are a-brewing for Government competitions, 
traveling exhibitions and the like. 

An aroused interest in things Ethical foreshadows 
developments in this department for another issue. 
The air is full of questions. 

What can be done about promiscuous competition? 

Can we enlist the architects’ aid, or can we police 
our own ranks? 

Is price per square foot to be our standard, or 1s 
there something to be said for ability, craftsmanship 
and integrity? 

It has been claimed that the Association has 
fostered friendly relations among craftsmen. At 
least, it has taken some of the pleasure out of wring- 
ing each other’s necks! 

Meanwhile, gentle reader, you have probably 
found food for thought in the fields of Publicity and 
Ethics, in several of the preceding articles. 
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Glassmen’s Luncheon in Pittsburgh 


AKING advantage of our President’s visit to 

| Pittsburgh, January fourteenth, the local glass- 

men met for an impromptu luncheon with Mr. 
Burnham. 

He brought his son Wilbur, Jr., and his lifelong 
friend, Mr. Peabody. George Hunt and Charles 
Morris represented the Hunt Studios, with Howard 
Wilbert and myself from Pittsburgh Stained Glass 
Studios. Our former Association member, A. L. 
Pitassi, joined us at lunch as did Mr. Davis, formerly 
of the Hunt Studios. 

Our friendly discussion touched upon many in- 
teresting subjects and the general feeling was that 
meetings of this type could do much to further a 
better understanding among ourselves, and assist in 
meeting the various problems that constantly face us 
and our craft. 

Joun D. WEAVER. 


Cover Print 


Resa symbol of the descending Dove of the Holy 
Spirit appears just above the head of Our Lady in 
the window of Chartres Cathedral known as Notre 
Dame de la Belle Verriére. 

It is designed in the arch of the canopy over the 
revered figures of the Blessed Virgin and the Christ 
Child. 

These canopies were rudimentary and played a 
minor part in the early windows. Lewis F. Day tells 
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us,* — “they were something like an architectural 
niche, — a practice borrowed from the sculptor, who 
habitually protected the carved figures enriching the 
portals of great churches by a projecting canopy. 

“It 18:4; practice; <satciate be carried to absurd 
excess, — of using architectural forms for an orna- 
mental setting to bring the figure into relation and 
proportion with the window it is to occupy.” 

This is another print from Mr. Connick’s collection. 
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NOTES—CORRESPON DENCE—COMMENT 
The Bishop Had His ‘foke 


iW WERE going out in a tram in Boston, where 
they do not start as a rule till the vehicle is 
crammed with strap-hangers, and we both had to 
strap-hang, till presently “Bishop Brooks called my 
attention to a seat just left vacant behind me which 
I could occupy, I begged him to take it. 

“No,” he said, ‘ you would be more popular in that 
seat than I” (he was six-foot-four high, and broad in 
proportion). As he was obdurate, I yielded, saying, 
“Tf I see you standing while I am seated I shall feel a 
brute.” 

“Well,” he said, “that will be a nice little change 
for you.” 

From an account of a Boston visit related to his work in stained glass for Trinity 


Church; in “ Reminiscences of My Life,” by Henry Holiday. London, Wm. Heine- 
mann, IQT4. 


Stained Glass Studio For Sale 

@) established Stained Glass Studio on West 
Coast. Complete Stock of Antique and Cathe- 

drals. Owner wishes to retire. Ample facilities for 

Plate and Window Glass. Enquire, Srainep GLass, 

Orin E. Skinner, Editor, 37 Walden Street, Newron 

ville, Massachusetts. 


But 


Conrad Schmitt 1867-1940 


ONRAD Scumitt, whose work as an ecclesiastical 
decorator and craftsman in stained glass can 
be seen in many churches and at least thirty 

cathedrals throughout the American continent, and 
as far away as New Zealand, passed away quietly 
during the Christmas season. 

His reputation was international. Just a few days 
before his death, word came to him from Archbishop 
Amleto Cicognani, apostolic delegate in Washington, 
that Pope Pius XII had sent his blessing and bene- 
diction. 

Conrad Schmitt was born on April twentieth, 
1867, at Fussville, Wisconsin. His father, a pioneer 
merchant of Fussville, sought to direct him toward 
commercial activities and young Conrad was sent to 
business college in Milwaukee. 

He completed the course, but a talent for art 
could not be denied, and he was apprenticed to Pro- 
fessor Loeffler, a prominent artist of that day. He 
also studied under Sukaczinski, famous mural painter. 

The young man made rapid progress, and at the 
age of twenty was in charge of several important 
projects. 

As early as 1890, he began to undertake commis- 
sions on his own, and 1n 1905 his group became known 
as the Conrad Schmitt Studios. 

He was especially known for his work in reviving 
the ancient technique of fresco and al secco decoration. 
The ceiling frescoes of the new Saint Louis Cathedral 
are, perhaps, his best known work. 
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In 1920 his Studio began to make stained glass. 
This department has much fine work to its credit, the 
latest example of which can be seen in Saint Am- 
brose’ Cathedral, Des Moines. 

He was a Knight of Columbus for forty years, and 
a member of the Holy Name Society of Gesu Church 
for the same length of time. 

He died on December twenty-eighth, 1940, leaving 
his wife, Mary Hemmi Schmitt; three sons, Rupert, 
Alphonse and Edward; three brothers, three sisters 
and six grandchildren. 


Arthur Murray Dallin 1897-1940 


announced the death last June of Lieutenant 
Arthur Dallin at Luzancy-sur-Marne. 

In a communication dated December third, Cap- 
tain Duval of the Nineteenth Army Corpsat Belabbes, 
Algeria, notified the Embassy that Dallin’s name ap- 
peared on the list of losses of his regiment with the 
mention “died for France.” 

Arthur Murray Dallin was born in Paris during 
the years that his mother and his father, the famous 
sculptor Cyrus E. Dallin, spent in France. A happy 
childhood there fostered a love for the land of his 
birth that never faltered. 

He served with distinction in the French army 
during the last World War and won the Croix de 
Guerre. 

At the close of the war he returned to America and 
continued his art studies at the Boston Museum 


School of Art. 


N MESSAGE from the American Embassy at Vichy 
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A growing interest in stained glass led him to the 
Connick Studio and workshop, and after a few years 
of study there he joined the group headed by the late 
Earl E. Sanborn. 

He started his own studio in 1932. The depression 
was at its height, and the first few years were difficult, 
but he managed to keep his small group of craftsmen 
together, and when better times came he increased his 
staff considerably and designed and made many 
windows throughout the land. 

He was just beginning to enjoy the success he had 
earned when the present war started. His great love 
for France proved stronger than his desire for success 
and he offered his services to his foster country. 

He left in November 1939, — entered the twelfth 
Foreign Legion regiment, and was killed in action on 
June thirteenth, 1940, during the hopeless struggle 
to save France. 
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Ss. A. BENDHEIM 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 
Off 13th Street and 8th Avenue 


te OAS GEN CN E 


Antique Glass 


Colored Glass Flashed &° Pot 
Opal Glass Rondels 
Tint Sheet Glass 


Also Sole Agents for 


BEE NK@r OW EAGIEASS 


Manufactured By 
Blenko Glass Co., Milton, W. Va. 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of the above 
at our warehouse and solicit your inquiries 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Veal STAINED GLASS 


CATHEDRAL GEASS 
OPALESGENIGGIE Aes 


OF FIFTY YEARS of experi- 
ence in the manufacturing of 
cathedral and opalescent glass 
has given us an understanding 
and appreciation of the prob- 


lems involved in the creation of 


stained glass work, assuring you 
of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our 


personal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESGCENTD GEA Sn ee: 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SyVATN ED) GLASS 


Wane 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 


Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. I UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED), for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be 


used on all kinds of glass. 


PRENCH BRUSHES ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


Pelee US CEES -CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


IV STAINED GLASS 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


Chance’s 


Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESGENT GES = 


CATHEDRAE 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled, and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTOURSGE ASS 


Chance’s English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET SoP@i ME PAlks 


Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


STAINED GLASS 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


UGTA (ON aUL 


Single and Double 


EEMITED 


Clear Only 


SANDEDE RUBY 
ENGESE DOUBEER-ROLEED 


Whites, Tints, and Colors 


Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GirASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 
glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for 
windows, lamp shades, tiling, photographic, 
optical, electrical, and all mechanical and 


scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


vi STAINED “GUASS 


The Paul Wissmach 
Glass Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


YN 
General Office and Warehouse: 


Brett Building, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Prerson Puace and SKILLMAN AVENUE 


Factories: PapEN Crry, W. Va. 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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Vir 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


3440-44 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


cA ‘Perfect Ventilator at Last 


THE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented Oct. 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and conceded by 
those who have seen it, to be the best venti- 
lator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


CAME LEAD 
WIRE SOLDER 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80-84 MOULTRIE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALL OUR PRODUCTS WHICH INCLUDE HOLLOW 
HEART—RUSTIC—ANTIQUE CAMES & SOLDER 
ARE MADE OF VIRGIN METALS ONLY 


BRANCH FACTORY SAMPLE BOARDS 
95 REYNOLDS AVE. FURNISHED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. UPON REQUEST 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 
MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS of 


‘Blenko -Antique 


Patented May 4, 1926 
Norman Slabs QO Spun Rondels 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


S. A. BENDHEIM CoO., INC. 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
2112 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
METAL MOULDINGS FOR GLASSWORK 
GALVANIZED COLD ROLLEDSSTRIPVSPEEL 


ow 


CHROMIU M VAN DS SAINTE SS Seon ae 
MOULDINGS FOR MODERN DECORATION 
METAL COVERED WOOD MOULDINGS 


Write for Catalog 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


STAINED GLASS IX 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


PERFECTION 
KILNS 


SPECIAL GLASS COLORS AND STAINS 


Sole Agents for the Foremost European Manufacturers 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc. 


45-7 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA METAL WINDOW FRAMES CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO P. DEISSLER & BROTHERS — PHILADELPHIA SUPPLIES CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


METAL WINDOW FRAMES & SASH 


DEISSLER’S PATENTED VENTILATORS 
GENERAL IRON WORKERS — HAND DRAWN CAME LEAD 


FOX AND CLEARFIELD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSSBACH & SONS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASEMENTS AND VENTILATORS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS 


512-520 South Washtenaw Ayenue, Chicago, Hlinois 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES{OD SU rian 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per issue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS” SUPPLIES 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, New 
York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
denceghenle 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York City. 

Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.), Milton, W. Va. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Works, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Brett 
Building, Pierson Pl. and Skiliman Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Factory, Paden 
City, W. Va. 


CAME LEAD 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 80- 
84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branch 
Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Providence, 
Rea 


George Thom, 18 Sylvester Road, Neponset 
(Boston) Mass. 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 
The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc. 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio St., 
New York City. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. 
St., 71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Par 


SOLDER 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 3440 West 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pan 

Wm. A. Lindemann, 122-4 Stanhope Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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BOSTON, Massachusetts LOS ANGELES, California 

Wilbur Herbert Burnham Judson Studios 

Charles J. Connick AUKEE. W; : 

Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock Seana ne ate Abe 
BROOKLYN, New York T. C. Esser Company 

Frank J. Blecha 2 

NEW YORK CITY, New York 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts COL ena ee ta 

Mary Hamilton Frye Daprato Studio, Inc. 
DELMAR, New York Ernest W. Lakeman 

Cathedral Art Glass Co. J. & R. Lamb Studios 
DETROIT, Michigan Rambusch Decorating Company 

Detroit Stained Glass Works Local Association, Twelve Studios 
GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts PATERSON, New Jersey 

Alice D. Laughlin Edward W. Hiemer & Co. 
HIGH POINT, North Carolina The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 

High Point Glass & Decorative Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
HOLICONG, Pennsylvania D’Ascenzo Studios 

George W. Sotter Studios West Philadelphia Art Glass Works 
HOLLIS, Long Island, N. Y. Henry Lee Willet Stained Glass Co. 


F. G. Wiedemann Uhrig Brothers 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Isiand 
Decorative Window Company 


SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Church Art Glass Company 
Cummings Studio 


Paula H. Balano 
Frederick C. Barwick 
Joseph E. Batchelor 
S. A. Bendheim 
Margaret Bendheim 
Fred Bergesch 

Per A. Bergethon 
Adé de Béthune 

W. H. Blenko 
James A. Bosland 
David Bramnick 
Don D. Bristol 

E. Elizabeth Bruder 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 


Robert S. Chafee 
Oliver Spencer Croyden 
John J. Currie 

Mary Dana 

Fred R. Dandeneau 
Raymond A. de Haven 
Americo De Panfilis 
Frederick S. Duncan 
Mildred Z. Eves 
Joseph A. Freney 
George Gugert 
William E. Haley 


Rev. Jesse Halsey, D.D. 
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Kenneth S. Herdman 
M. C. Hoss 

Ruth M. Hunter 
Richard W. Jung 
Frank Kaufl 


D. Taylor Kellock, D.A., E.D.1.N. 


Ernest Kotzian 
John A. Lahovin 
John H. Light 
Trovatore Mainini 
Henry G. Matthews 
George D. Merrill 
Charles H. Meyer 
James Mills 
Edward L. O’Brien 


SEATTLE, Washington 
Nyson Glass Company 


SYRACUSE, New York 
Henry Keck 


TENAFLY, New Jersey 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Saint Louis, Missouri 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newport, Rhode Island 
Milton, West Virginia 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Wauconda, Illinois 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles City, Iowa 

Chicago, Illinois 

Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New York City 

New York City 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Groton on Hudson, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Adrian, Michigan 

Needham, Massachusetts 
Kokomo, Indiana 

Arlington Heights, Massachusetts 
Los Angeles, California 

New York City 

Melbourne, Australia 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Narbeth, Pennsylvania 

San Francisco, California 
Brooklyn, New York 

New York City 

Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


